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LOCAL MEETINGS 
Plans for Neighborhood English Clubs 


Associations, English and other, are usually founded with 
the best of purposes, but usually achieve results signifi- 
cantly smaller than the hopes of their founders. This 
condition springs partly from the fact that frequently the 
founders are idealists, but it springs, too, from the fact that 
a sort of habit, or character, settles on the “annual meeting.” 
The gathering is too large for those not in close touch with 
its problems to participate in the discussion. Those who 
do take active part, however, are shut out, by the size of 
the gathering, from the intimate, informal discussion which 
would be of most benefit to them, while those who stand in 
most need of participation, the occasional visitors, usually 
and quite naturally remain passive spectators. As a result 
of all this, a sort of dead formality hovers in the air. Only 
inhibitions and exhibitions thrive. 


In the case of our own English Association, thanks to 
the zeal and good sense of such men as Mr. Thurber 
(Senior), Mr. Geo. H. Brown, Dr. Neilson, Dr. Lowell, 
Mr. Groce, and other early promoters, more perhaps has 
been accomplished by our annual meetings than by those 
of other associations we might name. A good many teachers, 
even among the “spectators”, will gladly testify to the stimu- 
lus they have received at our gatherings; indeed, an in- 
creasing number of participants has been recruited from 
those who at first only looked on. We have. to recognize, 
however, as do all educational associations, the number 
whom our annual meetings have not reached and never 
will reach—and to wonder, perhaps, what is the good of 
all this speaking and writing if we fail to reach those for 
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whose benefit we chiefly exist. It is significant that, in 
nearly all walks of life, the valuable meetings, those which 
produce results, are informal gatherings of a few interested 
participants, while the large, formal meetings too often 
amount to little more than the continuance of a perverse 
tradition, to be enjoyed by the few, endured by the many. 

The executive council of the English Association is 
convinced (1) that work for which annual meetings are 
from their nature unfitted has been vaguely expected of 
them, and (2) that they may be measureably vitalized if this 
work is done by other agencies. It is therefore undertaking 
this year the development of a plan intended to accomplish 
the results which the larger gathering really could never 
achieve, and intended, as a happy corollary, to vitalize the 
annual meetings. An educational association, if it has any 
purpose, strives to provide forums for the exchange of 
ideas, to spread information and enthusiasm among its 
members, to transform the pedant and the wage-earning 
drudge into teachers, with a fine regard for their “great 
and laborious art,’—this in order that they may be truly 
guiding lights to their pupils and so “set the standard of 
humanity some furlongs forward into chaos.” 

The plan to accomplish such a desired result—or at 
least to set out towards the accomplishment of it—was 
briefly stated in an editorial note of the Leaflet for last 
June. The underlying idea is of course to provide for local 
meetings, to save the expense of long journeys, and to 
supply the informality and appositeness which an isolated 
annual meeting can never secure. For years we have had 
local meetings, here and there, some of them very good, 
but none of them articulated with others or provided with 
a system which would insure their continuance. As a con- 
sequence, those who could not attend the fall and spring 
meetings of the Association heard only faint echoes of 
them, while many of those who did attend came as strangers 
unprepared for participation in the discussion, 

To overcome this haphazard character of local meet- 
ings, and to attempt to reach teachers who have never at- 
tended, much less participated in, meetings of any kind, 
New England has been divided into nine convenient geo- 
graphical districts, as follows: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Western Massachusetts, North-eastern Massa- 
chusetts, Boston and vicinity, South-eastern Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. Maine already has a state 
Engtish Association, which promises to co-operate with 
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our New England Association. In each of the remaining 
eight districts a chairman, responsible for organizing meet- 
ings in his district, has been or will be appointed; and he in 
turn has appointed or will appoint local chairmen to bring 
together the teachers of the villages and towns of his dis- 
trict. Different sections will naturally need to follow differ- 
ent methods of organization, but in general there should be 
frequent local meetings, of a quite informal nature, and at 
least one district meeting, which would serve the double 
purpose of bringing localities together and of attracting 
many who would not make the long journey to a meeting 
in Boston. 

The success of the local meetings will of course be the 
measure of the success of the plan. If they prove fruitful, 
the Association will justify itself, whatever becomes of the 
annual meetings. The local meetings, however, are ex- 
pected to increase both the size and vitality of the larger 
gatherings. As teachers acquire new points of view, they 
will be increasingly eager to exchange ideas with persons 
outside their local group; some of them will attend the an- 
nual March meeting, and many, heretofore spectators, will 
come prepared to participate. In order to make this happy 
result still more possible, the Executive Council announces 
the subject for the March meeting, “Outside Aids in Teach- 
ing English.” It would seem profitable for local meetings 
to give some of their time to the discussion of phases of 
this subject, though their chief attention, of course, should 
be the immediate, vital problems of their locality; and it 
would seem profitable, further, if the several districts could 
hold meetings towards the end of February, which should 
act as a sort of clearing house for local discussions, and 
which should send well-prepared representatives to the 
March meeting. 

“As if there were not enough meetings already!” One 
seems to hear the ejaculation from many quarters. It is 
indeed a justified ejaculation. We spend altogether too 
much time “babbling ;” we teachers sometimes seem unable 
to “leave our damnable faces and begin.” It is certainly 
not with any intention of increasing the fatigue of the weary 
attender of meetings that our Council has devised this 
scheme. The plan is meant primarily for those who have 
no meetings to attend, at least meetings which discuss ques- 
tions of vital interest to them and which are small and in- 
formal enough to encourage their participation. Naturally 
the local meetings will need the support, frequently the 
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presence, of teachers who can bring experience from other 
meetings. If they come fatigued and look on the local 
meeting as merely an extra chore, probably they had better 
not come; but if they realize that the progress of English 
teaching depends upon the development of the individual 
teacher through active participation in the exchange of 
ideas, they will be eager to share their superior experience 
with others—and perhaps, like the good “clerk of Oxen- 
ford,” will learn as well as teach. 

The present writer is here tempted to desert the ema- 
ciated third person behind which he has been hiding. You, 
reader, have in your neighborhood a young teacher whom 
you do not know, who is putting up a losing but conscien- 
tious fight against a German Ocean of compositions; you 
can tell her how to systematize her work; you can tell her 
of Mr. Hitchcock’s Leaflet on “Red Ink.” There is another 
still driving mutinous pupils through books that were meant 
to be enjoyed; she may profit by hearing how you distin- 
guish in your teaching between Keats and English gram- 
mar. Yet a third, who has never heard of either you or Mr. 
Robinson, is baffled by the problem of connecting composi- 
tion with the school paper. Such examples might be end- 
lessly multiplied. There is the other side, too. In your 
community perhaps there is a modest little woman who is 
really teaching spelling—a thing you know you were never 
guilty of doing. Go and learn. 

The truth is that we need all the brains of all English 
teachers to solve the big questions which are now confront- 
ing us. To begin with, we aren’t yet quite sure what Eng- 
lish is. Nor have we reached agreement concerning its pur- 
pose, its content, its technique. Besides these larger 
questions, there are the smaller, more definite queries: 
How do you handle revision and rewriting? How do 
you grade composition? How do you grade recitations 
in literature? What about debating clubs, libraries, 
book clubs? How do you teach spelling? How do you 
teach oral English? Do your pupils ever act and sing 
songs ?—a list that extends itself indefinitely when teachers 
get together. No English teacher, in any grade of school 
or college, can afford to neglect opportunities to exchange 
ideas with other English teachers. Frequently he may well 
afford to avoid annual meetings, though he will not want to 
do that when the lively discussions of local meetings have 
begun to vitalize the heavy atmosphere of the larger gath- 
ering. But he cannot turn aside from the local meeting 
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without loss. If he is intent only on his personal success, 
he can at least learn from his neighbors; if he is devoted to 
his profession, he can find chances to give as wel! as to 
receive. 

Happily most of the teachers with whom I have talked 
are emphatically eager to get in closer touch with their 
teaching neighbors. The difficulty in the past has been that 
there was no simple and regular means of bringing them 
together ; and the extra effort required to organize meetings 
was just enough to defeat their incipient zeal. It is to pro- 
vide ihe necessary simple organization that the Executive 
Council has worked out the plan which I have just outlined 
and advocated. No elaborate machinery is proposed. Once 
the thing is started, each meeting, like those famous sent- 
ences of Coleridge’s, should beget the next. 


WALTER S. HINCHMAN, 
Groton School. 


Districr CHAIRMEN OF LocAL MEETINGS 


The following district chairmen have so far been ap- 
pointed: 


Maine—S. R. Oldham, Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield, 
Me. (Chairman of English Dept. of Maine State 
Teachers’ Assoc.) 

New Hampshire—Mrs. Mary H. Dowd, Mt. St. Mary, 
Hooksett, N. H. 

Vermont—J. E. Colburn, Principal, Burlington High 
School, Burlington, Vt. 

N. E. Mass—Miss Mabel A. Watson, High School, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

S. E. Mass—A. O. Whitman, High School, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Boston and Vicinity—Miss Sally Freeman Dawes, Quincy 
High School, Quincy, Mass. 

Western Massachusetts—C. W. Robinson, Central High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 

NOTE—Chairmen for Connecticut and R. I. will soon be ap- 

pointed. 


It is suggested that members at once put themselves 


in touch with their local chairman. If they have no point 
of contact, they should write to their district chairman or 
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to the secretary of the Association, Mr. A. B. deMille, Mil- 
ton, Mass. 

Any teacher not a member of the English Association 
will be welcome at local meetings. It is hoped that mem- 
bers will persuade English teachers of their acquaintance 
to attend. 

The discussions in local meetings should often provide 
interesting material for future Leaflets. Send your articles 
to the editor and persuade your modest friend to do 
likewise. 

Wa Sbe 


SuGGESTED Topics For LocAL MEETINGS 


. The general subject for the March meeting will be 
“Outside Aids in Teaching English.” Among these the 
following topics are suggested: Reading, The School Li- 
brary, The School Paper, Dramatics, Debates, Social Clubs, 
Self-Government, Printing, Type-writing, Letter-writing. 

Other topics that may profitably be chosen are here 
suggested. 


How to choose subjects. 
How to assign subjects. 
Oral composition—subjects—methods. 
The difference between oral composition and recitation. 
The correction of papers. 
Revision and rewriting. 
Records of composition work. 
(1) Loose-leaf notebooks. 


(2) Card catalogues. 
(3) Grades. 


8. Individual conferences. 
9. The pupil’s theme as text. 


10. Cumulative instruction in composition—one point a day; 
five minutes a day. 


11. The use of notes in literature texts. 
12. Memory passages—prose and verse. 


(1) Value; (2) Reciting and writing; (3) Proper years 
for memory tests. 


13. Subjects from literature as topics for composition. 
14. Reading aloud—(1) by teacher; (2) by pupil. 


15. The use of pictures (moving and stationary) in teaching 
literature. : 


Bh eM lace 


18. 


iG). 
20. 
a1. 
22. 
23. 


24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
Se 


32. 
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Is literature taught to the class or to the individual? 
Should all the pupils read the same books at the same time? 
What value is there other than as a basis for examin- 
ations? 
Preparation in literature for college entrance. 
(1) The Books for study—how study? 
(2) The Books for reading—how read? 
‘(3) Work in the elementary school; in the secondary 
school. 
(4) Working up a background. 
(5) Teaching the history of literature. 
The topic method in teaching literature. 
Teaching literature by singing songs, acting plays, etc. 
English grammar (as compared to Latin). ; 
The value of grammar. 
Rules and principles in grammar.—memory or understand- 
ing? 
Analysis or synthesis in grammar? 
The teaching of spelling. 
Word-building. 
The teaching of punctuation. 
The place of rhetoric in English classes. 
Teaching letter-writing and business forms. 
Business English. 
English and the Mother Tongue. 
(1) Co-operation by other teachers. 
Outside aids. 
Reading. 
The Library. 
The School Paper. 
Dramatics. 
Debates. 
Social Clubs. 
Self government. 
Printing. 
Type-writing. 
Letters. 


THE-NORITH OF BOSTON CLUB 


[Following is a suggestive account of one Neighborhood 


English Club that has been in existence for three years. From 
what the editor knows of this club he believes he is justified in 
saying that it may well serve as a model for our Executive 
Committee’s new “Local Meetings.”—Ed.] 


A certain English teacher ran out of ideas, and felt 


the necessity of help. In reviewing his list of acquaintances 
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who might render such help, he was startled to find. that, 
outside of his own school, he knew only one English 
teacher in the adjacent towns. The logical thing seemed to 
be to broaden his circle of professional friends. During 
the next hour, by means of the telephone, English teachers 
from Malden, Everett, Medford, Wakefield, and Reading 
had agreed to meet at Melrose on a certain day. This first 
meeting alone would have made the club worth while, for 
the one reason that the English teachers in a certain section 
actually got together and became acquainted. 

Our organization was simple. We had no officers. 
We agreed informally to meet alternately at Malden and 
Melrose, as these two cities were most centrally located 
and most easily accessible by electrics or train from all the 
other schools. The host was to be the chairman, and we 
each in turn suggested the subject for the meetings, which 
were held once a month. Later, we decided that meetings 
tour or five times a year were better than monthly meetings, 
because of mid-year examinations, vacations, and other 
interruptions to the school year. We also found that a 
meeting held immediately after the regular meeting of the 
New England Association of Teachers of English was par- 
ticularly profitable. 

The subject for discussion might be one of many, 
preferably the one uppermost in the mind of the chairman 
at the moment: written or oral composition, some phase 
of the teaching of literature, college examinations, business 
Ienglish. Preparation? None. If the trials and successes 
of every day teaching can’t bring reaction to almost any 
problem in English, no amount of meditation will. Of 
course, all knew a week or so in advance the subject to 
be discussed. 

At first, we referred to ourselves facetiously as the 
conference group of the Five Towns, but later, when it 
seemed probable that our success might stimulate others 
to form these town groups, we settled on the more dis- 
tinctive, and far more American, name of The North of 
Boston Club. 

In Massachusetts, such a group could be gathered in 
nearly every county, by following the grouping made either 
by the principals or by the local athletic associations. This 
latter group, particularly, has had the foresight to follow 
lines laid down by the railroads and interurban electrics, 
which is a most important consideration. 

Someone has said that we talk for two reasons: to 
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find out what we ourselves think, and to tell others what 
we think. We talked for both of these purposes. English 
teachers are privileged to attend many meetings where 
others do most or all of the talking. We need such meet- 
ings ; but the time comes when we need, too, an opportunity 
for self-expression, when we need to talk to find out what 
we ourselves think. The conference group of the Five 
Towns provided just such a means of self-expression. 
Since the group was small and informal, we all soon found 
a glorious relief in being absolutely frank, admitting fail- 
ures to sympathetic listeners, and telling of our successes 
to persons whose unselfish enthusiasm we knew to be gen- 
uine. We came to look upon the meeting as a secret session 
for confession, and for this reason it seemed advisable to 
continue the original plan of having one representative at a 
time from each school. We all admitted talking more 
freely when no other member from our particular school 
was present. .By all means, however, include occasionally 
all who are enthusiastically interested. 

To revert to the subject discussed, we decided to have 
no formal program. Usually a topic was given out; Oral 
English, School Papers, Books on Education, Teaching 
of Poetry, How to Teach “Twelfth Night” to Sophomores, 
Problems of Idyls of the King, etc. 

‘Books on Education and on the Teaching of English’ 
was the subject for one of the meetings. Hall-Quest’s 
‘Supervised Study’ all had found profitable, especially the 
section on methods of studying. (See page 193-4). 

The use of maps, outlines, dates, and glossaries was 
talked up and by some talked down. We all agreed that a 
large map of England should hang in every English class 
room, to be observed by the pupils often enough to create, 
for example, some geographical consciousness of the differ- 
ence between a Midland writer and a Highland writer: 
why Wordsworth wrote as he did, and Burns and Carlyle, 
as they did. As to the use of outlines, the pros and cons 
were equally divided. Some said they destroy the artistic 
side of literature, while others felt that they make for pre- 
cision and definiteness in it. 

After Dr. Snedden’s paper in the English Leaflet 
(Nov. 1914) ‘A letter to a High School Teacher, on English’ 
appeared, a principal near Boston got his teachers to dis- 
cuss seven questions in an attempt to find out what was 
being thought and done. These questions show the nature 
of another meeting, although I must add that during one 
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hour we fought over the first two, and answered the last 
five in as many minutes. In the ‘Letter’ Dr. Snedden has 
something to say on each of these questions. 


1—What should we aim to accomplish in each year of our 
course? 

2—Should the same teacher have classes in both composition 
and literature? 

3—To what extent and for what purpose should the history 
of English literature be taught? 

4—What proportion of the time should be allotted to oral 
composition? To written composition? 

5—Is the lecture method of teaching literature feasible? 

6—How much home reading should be required? 

7J—Is Dr. Snedden correct in what he says about College 
Entrance Requirements in Literature? 


Another group of questions which we took up was sent 
out by a high school. It shows just what teachers want to 
learn from other teachers in other cities. I hope that the 
teacher who sent them will forgive me, if, after being stag- 
gered into silence by the demand that I search my soul for 
an answer to some of these questions, I managed by this 
publication to get replies bristling with information. 


An English Questionnaire 
Literature 


1—What books are read in the class room during the 
freshman year? the sophomore? the junior? the senior? 
Kindly check those which are studied intensively. 


2—Do you require supplementary reading in each year? 
In what manner is this reported in the class room? If you 
have a list of the required readings, will you kindly enclose 
one with your answer. In case you have no list, what is the 
nature of this reading? Purely fiction, or do you require 
more serious work? 


3—What proportion of the time is given to the study of 
biographies of the authors studied? Are the lives of these 
authors studied formally or merely through their writings? 


Composition 
Oral: 
eu much attention is given to oral composition each 
year? . 
2—What is the average length of each talk? 
3—What sort of subjects are assigned? 
4—What is the nature of class criticism? 
Written: 
1—What is the average number of classes which each 
English teacher has per day? 
2—What is the average number of pupils per class? 


ee 
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3—To what extent is the program of English teachers 
shortened in consideration of theme work? 

4—What is the average amount of theme work done in 
each class? 

5—What is the nature of the subject matter? 


Grammar 


1—How much attention is given to the teaching of techni- 
cal grammar in each class? 

2—Do you have a correlated, progressive scheme of 
teaching grammar? If so, will you kindly submit an outline 
of the course? 

pee great do you find the need of teaching grammar 
to be? 


Themes 


1—How many themes are required in each term? 

2—How many long? short? in class? outside? 

3—Do pupils keep themes in notebooks, or have you other 
system of filing compositions? 

4—Have you any system whereby you co-operate with 
teachers in other departments for the general improvement 
of the pupils’ English? 

5—Do you have correction of papers by pupils as well as 
by teachers? 


Since the purpose of this paper is to show merely 
what was discussed, I will not record our answers. 

Soon after an annual meeting on Oral English, our 
conference took up this subject. As I have stated, I do 
not write as a reporter for my colleagues, and, being with- 
out notes, I am forced to rely upon memory. One thing 
stood out clearly: from a report of the several high schools 
represented and from observations made in visits to about 
twenty other high schools, we felt that nothing particularly 
new or radical had been introduced in actual daily class 
room practice in these high schools, during the last few 
years. In spite of recent discussions, methods have not been 
enunciated clearly enough or often enough for the average 
teacher to feel that there is yet anything that can be adopted 
without delaying the college entrance work or without 
turning the English class into one for dramatic expression. 
The technique of oral English tends to demand so much 
that it leaves little room for anything else. 

At another meeting, I recall getting into a discussion 
on memory work in English. It happened to occur just 
before all had arrived, but even with three of us 
present, we found that all Gaul was divided. One believed 
that not more than two selections a year should be ‘ren- 
dered’. For the first year, “The Star Spangled Banner” 
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plus one selection from a classic seemed sufficient; for the 
second year, ‘America’ plus one; for the third, ‘America the 
Beautiful’ plus one; for the fourth, at least two twenty 
line selections coming, obviously, from the books to be 
‘studied’. The suggestion offered by the Inspirationalist of 
the group was that the time for the memorizing of patriotic 
pieces came when the sudden announcement was made by 
the principal that the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ would be sung 
at the next assembly. The writer confessed that besides 
his avocation as a teacher of English, he had been giving 
much of the time of his vocation as a parent of a four- 
year-old, to wondering just what he wanted his boy to get 
out of high school English, and had set down one item in 
italics; namely, that his son should actually know a score 
of memorized passages at the end of his high school life; 
no matter how much he was talked to, no matter how much 
he talked around certain poems, that he must come out of 
high school with more exact, definite, precise, quotable 
knowledge of the classics than the present majority of 
pupils have at present. To be still plainer, I, as an humble 
parent, want my boy to be able to quote more poetry than 
I, as an omniscient teacher, can quote, or am requiring my 
pupi's to quote. (If you wish reasons, I refer you to any 
of the English professors in any reputable graduate school. 
They all require memory passages by the linear mile.) 

Once the question put out to the Five Towns was “Do 
you teach poetry successfully? If so, why so? If not, 
why not?” Each thought the rest would solve the problem. 
This was not the case, as no two of us had exactly the same 
difficuities. 

“T have a class of boys who are absolutely unmoved by 
the ‘Idyils of the King’,” some one said. Another, ‘Milton 
is my Waterloo.” Finally Tennyson won for discussion, 
probably because the problem was more simple. Again, I 
have no notes, but the general feeling, I know, was that too 
much time is apt to be spent on the possible allegory, or 
too much time on other figure of speech discussions, and 
not enough time on the human element of the poem. It 
was suggested that the boys be asked whether they would 
rather have Elaine or Lynette for a sister, and why; the 
girls, Gareth or Launcelot for a brother. The teacher who 
had tried this assured us we would be on the road to 
happiness. Another teacher said that with a group who 
insisted that they disliked poetry, she started the recitation 
every day with the request, 
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“Quote just one line, or group of lines. or describe one 
situation that you liked in the last assignment.” After the 
least responsive had put himself on record as actually 
liking something, she would say that they were going to 
discuss first what boys and girls liked; but since they had 
a right to offer comment, so had she. The psychological 
effect of beginning the lesson always with a favorable re- 
action from the pupils, was to stimulate them to sufficient 
mental activity to carry them through what they considered 
the less interesting parts of the poem. 

At the end of the year, we had all come to the pro- 
found conclusion (arrived at many times before by many 
English teachers) that, in spite of prodigious learning on 
the part of the teacher and laborious imitation on the part 
of the pupil, success comes down to just one thing— 
method. Method is the nucleus of high school work. It 
is the ‘putting it across’ quality in the teacher. It is the 
teacher’s insurance against class revolt. Pedantry, didac- 
tism, primness are not method. They are the lack of it. 
Method is common sense plus information plus enthusiasm 
on the part of the teacher, which finally gets across the 
desk to the pupils. And of this I am sure: one way to get 
the back-of-the-desk attitude towards life out of one’s 
system, the smell of the student’s lamp out of one’s clothes, 
or the astigmatism of the electrically lighted table out of 
one’s eyes, is to get out and meet one’s fellow beings who 
are handling the most difficult and broadest subject in the 
curriculum—English. 

Fall is here, and with it a new year of teaching. Call 
up your neighbors and propose to them an English 
Teachers’ Club. It will be well worth while. 


CARROLL W. ROBINSON, 
Central High School, Springfield, Mass. 


IMPORTANT NOTICES 


Tur NATIONAL CoUNCIL IN BOSTON 


For the first time in its history the National Council 
of Teachers of English will meet in Boston. The dates are 
Nov. 24-26, 1919. The complete program and further de- 
tails will be printed in the November Leaflet. Our regular 
fall meeting will be arranged to fall on one of the conven- 
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tion days. It is earnestly hoped that members of our New 
England Association will be on hand in large numbers to 
welcome our fellow English teachers from the middle 
west. Can you not begin now to make arrangements that 
will allow at least one English teacher from your school to 
attend the meetings of the Council? 


BETTER SPEECH WEEK 


As announced in the English Journal a few months 
ago, “American Speech Week” will be celebrated through- 
out the country the first week of November next. The 
prospects are now that there will be a very general observ- 
ance of the week in many of the western states. Wein New 
England should not lose this opportunity of making a far- 
reaching “drive” for greater accuracy in spoken English. 
A definite and comprehensive Guide to American Speech 
Week has been compiled by Miss Claudia Crumpton and 
will be supplied at twenty-five cents per copy from the 
office of the National Council, 506 West 69th St., Chicago, 
Illinois. This contains examples of posters, slogans, lists 
of plays, and a selected bibliography. It will be of great 
value to those who are interested in the movement after 
the celebration of the “Week” in November is over. Whether 
planning a program for “American Speech Week” or not, 
every English teacher, the editor believes, should send for a 
copy of Miss Crumpton’s “Guide.” 


Back NUMBERS OF THE LEAFLETS 


Some one has said that a set of the 164 Leaflets printed 
by our Association since its organization in Feb., 1901, 
would make a complete library on the teaching of English. 
A few of these are unfortunately out of print. Copies of the 
great majority, however, may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. A. B. DeMille, Milton, Mass., at five cents each. 
Following is a list of representative numbers: 


No. 98. Experience Day. Frederick W. Edgerton. 

No. 108. Creating Responsibility. Mabel B. Coolidge. 

No. 109. Responsibility of the Elementary Schools for the Eng- 
lish of High School and College Pupils. S. Thurber. 

No. 118. English and a School Printing Plant. Walter S. Hinch- 
man. 

No. 119. The College Equipment for the English Teacher in 
Subjects other than English. Samuel Foss Holmes. 
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No. 123. Imagination, Concentration and the Moving Picture: 
Report of the December Meeting (1915). George 
H. Browne. 


No. 124. Inculcated Love of Good Reading. C. H. Ward. 

No. 127. High School Dramatics. Sarah A. Loomis. 

No. 129. The Teaching of English in Technical High Schools. 
Katherine Lyons. 

No. 130. Supplementary Aids to English Teaching. Charles S. 
Thomas. 

No. 131. How We Use Our High School Library. Rowena K. 
Keyes. 

No. 136. Uniformity. Percy W. Long. 

No. 137. English Literature and the Thinking Process. Ruth 
Mulligan. 

No. 140. Co-operative Fiction. Mary E. Jenness. 

No. 142. The Simplification and Standardization of the Teaching 
of Public Speaking. S. L. Garrison. 

No. 143. Ethical Opportunities in Teaching English. Mary K. 
Taylor. 

No. 146. Books for High School Pupils—Recommended by Them- 
selves. Hazel V. Paris. 

No. 153. Themes for a Reading Public. Arthur W. Leonard. 

No. 1638. A Composition on Red Ink. Alfred M. Hitchcock. 

No. 164. The School Magazine and Newspaper. Clara G. Ewalt. 


Unpaiw Dues 


With the opening of the new school year your Execu- 
tive Committee finds itself faced by the problem of in- 
creased expense in paper and printing,—so much so that 
the cost of the Leaflet each month will be 20 per cent great- 
er than last year. 

We want to preserve the standards of our magazine; 
we would gladly increase its size and extend its usefulness. 
But these things are impossible without regular and com- 
plete payment of the dues of the Association. At the pres- 
ent time our records show that 221 members have not paid 
their dues for the current year (March 1919 to March 
1920), while 81 members are in arrears since March 1918. 
The dues of the Association are payable at the Annual 
March Meeting, in advance. 

Your Committee feels that it is only necessary to men- 
tion these matters in order to meet with a ready responsé. 
Post cards have been sent out to all those whose dues are 
in arrears. 
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An Invitation to Teachers of English 

You are cordially invited to join The New England 
Association of Teachers of English. 

The purpose of this organization is “to advance the 
study and teaching of the English language and literature.” 

Regular meetings of the Association are held in De- 
cember and March, usually in Boston, occasionally else- 
where. Reports of the papers read and of discussions are 
printed and mailed to members. Probably the most valu- 
able feature of the Association is the Leaflet which is sent 
to all members every month from October to June inclusive. 

Any teacher of English, or any one interested in the 
teaching of English, may become a member of the Associa- 
tion by paying the annual membership fee of one dollar to 
the treasurer. This includes subscription to the Leaflet. 
A large increase in membership will help to spread the in- 
fluence of the Association. We shall be glad to have you 
join now. 

Yours very sincerely, 
A. B. DEMILLE, 
Milton Academy, Sec.-Treas. 
Milton, Mass. 


The New England Association of Teachers of English 


@Offirers---1919-1920 
WALTER S. HINCHMAN . ; President 
The Groton School, "Croton 
FRANK AYDELOTTE ; . Vice-President 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
A.B. DEMILLE . .  Secretary-Treasurer 
Milton Academy 
SAMUEL THURBER . : Editor 
Newton Technical High School 
Executive Commitiver 
(with the above) 
KATHARINE H. SHUTE 
Boston Normal School 
CARROLL W. RoBINsSON 
Central High School, Springfield 
ELizABETH A. DIKE 
The Winsor School, Boston 
SALLY FREEMAN DAWES 
Quincy High School 
KENNETH G. WEBSTER 
Harvard College 


Announcing 


Atlantic Prose and 
Poetry 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
and UPPER GRAMMAR GRADES 


EDITED BY 
CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS and H. G. PAUL 


$1.00 Postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
41 MT. VERNON STREET, BOSTON 


WARD'S 
JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By C.H. WARD of the Taft School, Water- 
town, Conn. (Ready in October). 


‘“Ryvery teacher of grammar is sentence-hungry,’’ says Mr. 
Ward, ‘‘and his need increases with his experience, so that he 
is driven to foraging in arithmetics and histories and Bibles.’ 
Therefore, to prepare ‘‘a gorgeous feast” for himself he gathered 
in, by hundreds and fifties, sentences to exhibit verbs, the right 
kinds of nouns, predicate nominatives, and the rest, sentences 
that are human and sometimes colloquial. Then the sentences 
were assorted, simple exercises and examples were added, and 
the collection of sentences became a small grammar. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street 6 Park Street 2451 Prairie Avenue 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


WHY Lewis & Hosic’s 


Practical English for High Schools 
Has Been Adopted All Over the Country 


Y providing material which makes English a live part of 
the pupil’s life, it does away with self-consciousness and 
artificialty. 


In its thorough teaching of construction it leads the pupil 
to organize his ideas. 


Through its fresh, interesting work in oral English, class 
criticism is developed ‘and the pupil’s ambition aroused. 
By the use of abundant examples and illustrations, the 


HOW and the WHY of effective sentence structure and of 
good paragraph making are clearly taught. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta. 


Just Published 
A Guidebook to the Biblical Literature 
By JOHN F. GENUNG, Amherst College 


UST what its title implies—a guidebook to the Biblical lit- 
J cxatre, not a substitute for it. The author has been con- 

sistently constructive—to trace through the whole evolu- 
tion of the Bible its lines of thought and purpose and liter- 
ary procedure as these are determined by considerations of 
authorship, audience, and historical occasion. 

While primarily intended for the use of college classes, 
it is not confined to these alone but will be valuable in Bible 
clubs, Y. M. C. A.’s, theological seminaries, and private study. 
Needless technical or academic terms have been discarded and 
the style adapted to the general reader. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 


WARD'S 
SENTENCE and THEME 


Declared in Teachers’ College (Columbia University) classes 
this summer to be ‘‘the first distinctive text-book of composition 


for secondary schools to appear in the last ten years.”’ 


PUNCTUATION LEAVES 


to accompany it -- unpunctuated sentences arranged in exercises 


parallel to the lessons of Sentence and Theme. 


There is a PILOT BOOK for the teacher. 


We will give special attention to inquiries from members 
of the New England Association of Teachers of English. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
8-12 East 34th Street, - - New York City 


